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1946 1945 
MONTH END DATA 
JUNE MAY APRIL JUNE 
Shares Listed (Mil.) 1,686 1,666 1,645 1,540 
Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,298 1,292 1,284 1,263 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 136,648 138,364 138,519 110,939 
Bond Issues Listed . . .. . (No.) 955 957 964 1,028 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,190 1,194 1,185 1,181 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 80,929 84,043 80,943 62,637 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 142,406 143,944 143,904 114,767 
Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. $) 223,335 227,987 224,847 177.404 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A ($) 62.79 64.81 63.82 55.29 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A ($) 47.99 50.44 49,22 40.68 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A ($) 104.21 104.03 103.89 103.45 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB (%) 99.1 103.2 100.2 80.7 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. $) 342 324 306 490 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) 390 408R 439 693 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.48 0.49R 0.54 1.11 
Member Borrowings—Total (Mil. $) 732 732R 745 1,183 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . (No.) 881 872 869 817 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,549 2,516 2,493 2,348 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD . (Mil. $) 815 856 895 1,191 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations (Mil. $) 140 144 154 137 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD (Mil. $) 657 669 697 569 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
Reported Share Volume .. . (Thou.) 21,717 30,410 31,427 41,310 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) Note G 1,216 1,257 1,589 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,086 1,302 1,369 1,759 
Ratio to Listed Shares mite (%) 1.30 1.84 1.92 2.69 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F (Thou.) 31,969 45,555R 43.947 50,398 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F (Thou. $) 1,147,457 1,426,194R 1,496,896 1,256,140 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 84,033 93,952 122,337 223,113 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) | Note G 3,758 | 4,894 8,581 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) | 4,202 4,034 5,379 9,616 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) | 061 .068 | .088 .201 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F (Thou. $) | 91,898 100,995R | 123,634 244,585 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F (Thou. $) | 73,706 84,330R | 100,481 174,869 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred (No.) | 4 | 8 | 3 5 
Average Price (S) 88,000 | 89,000 90,000 65,000 
7/15/46 6/14/46 5/15/46 7/13/45 
Shares in Short Interest F (Thou.) 850 868 1,022 1,421 
eee ie OL 
A—Price values are based on all of Seis - 
amou sein Pe ™ the indicated issue c 
po ra si at in the list penpals 
The i i v | T Y B—Adjustment made to ary Irom month to month, 
kh B C HA N & kh split-downs and stock eae only for stock split-ups, 
; C—Reporte ilies 
“Mt yer be arc yo which carry Margin accounts. 
; —_ members of national securities member firms which are 
4 MAGAZINE OF THE Partners of such firms exchanges and for general 
D—Becinnine <3 
FINANCIAL COMMUNITY lay nds tented ee 31, 1945 the method of report- 
tion submitted to the Federal Reserve itt, similar informa- 
F—Based on ledger dates, p 
Volume VIL. Number 7 + Julv. 19146 G-NYSE eed 
“S-E. closed on Saturdays during June. R~Revieed 
Tue ExcHANcE is a monthly publication of the New York sticks 
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Salient Facts 


for ““Stock-Taking”’ 
After 4-Year 
Price Rise 


By OLIVER J. GINGOLD, 


x” a reporter in the financial district, 
| have been asked by the editors of 
THe ExcHance Magazine to do a piece 
on the securities market. So [I will jot 
down some of the highlights of the last 
six months—and throw in a little crystal 
vazing. It is high summer and I will not 
burden readers with statistics. particu- 
larly since they are well supplied with 
ficures at all times. anyway. 

The question most asked in Wall Street. 
ind wherever securities holders are. is: 
How lone will this bull market continue? 
The trite and perhaps only correct answer 
is: Just so long as there are more buyers 
(‘actual and potential) of stocks than sell- 
ers. This bull market is now in its fifth 
vear. The Dow-Jones industrial average, 
which closed at 92.92 on \pril 28. 1942, 
Was ata high of 212.50 at the close of 
Mav 29. 1946. 

Many chartists and so-called technicians 
are talking about 250 or 300 within a 


vear. However. there are growing signs 






























































The Wall Street Journal 


that this long bull market is at least get- 
ting groggy. and is more often on the 
defensive than at any time during its his- 
tory. It has been limping around the bull 
market highs for some months without 
setting anvwhere. and there has been a 
little profit taking in certain groups. The 
profit taking. however. has been trifling 
when compared with the widespread hold- 
ings of securities the widest in history. 

It is true that the market in’ recent 
months has ably weathered much discom- 
forting news. It also is true that the mar- 
ket has been fed with every conceivable 
lata that could be 
garnered. including the much used ideas 


piece of “look ahead” 


on the tremendous available funds and 
the coming boom in business. 

Mav I be forgiven for quoting a little 
paragraph from an article | wrote in this 
magazine a year ago. as follows: “I cannot 
help feeling that the increasing volume 
of cash working on an insuflicient supply 
of ‘investment outlets is a primary factor 







BLACK STAR, CUSHING, G 


in the 1945 advance of this bull market. 
simple as that may seem. Perhaps this 
will be corrected when offerings of new 
securities begin to increase sharply, as 
they show signs of doing.” 

This latter development is now going 
forward, even to the extent that “sticki- 
ness” has been noted in a few offerings. 
In fact. offerings of all types of securities 
have reached a point where warnings have 
been drawn from some conservatives in 
the financial district. More and more pri- 
vately-owned firms are selling securities 
and permitting the public to become part- 
ners in their ventures. Saturation is not 
here yet. but it is inevitable. Some issues 
admittedly are highly speculative. and 
others represent firms which have to make 
their own way in highly competitive 
fields. Obviously these are days when 
management will count. perhaps more 
than anything else. 


Record Offerings Absorb Funds 


In other words. the public backlog of 
available funds. large as it may be. is 
being rapidly tapped with a record vol- 
ume of new issues. Nor is the end in 
sight. From every section of the country 
small and large businesses are preparing 
to get some of that much propagandized 
money available for investment. 

One hears a lot about “buving for the 
long pull.” This sort of investment. at 
this stage of the bull market calls for 
very definite study. The long pull always 
has been a cryptic phrase. requiring ex- 
planation in each situation. There are 
investors who actually have held thei 
stocks for 40 vears and have received 
dividends each vear, but these cases are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Who today would have the nerve to 
estimate what the “long pull” is in mak- 
ing purchases of stocks that have doubled 


l 












and trebled in value during the current 
bull market? Some exceedingly bullish 
brokers assert that the bull market may 
last a couple of years longer, and more 
conservative people estimate the “long 
pull” at three to six months, in any event. 
with what 
might be termed the “spill over” period 


Are we now confronted 
in the bull market? This phrase suggests 
the final buying phase, or in the case of 
bear markets, selling phase, when the 
market, for a longer or shorter period, 
sells far too high for values, present or 
future, or, as it did in 1942, sells far too 
low in evaluating possibilities. 

The timing of this phase is impossible 
to figure and, if it is done, can be put 
sut the final phase 
of practically every bull market or bear 


down to pure chance. 


market is often the most violent. and as 
often as not misleads unwary buyers and 
sellers. Many a bear has lost his prover- 
bial shirt in “feeling for the top” and 
many an investor has been locked in with 
large losses for years in buying in the 
volatile “spill over” period. 

In the old days, these “spill over” 
periods were productive of the largest 
number of financial casualties. Sagacious 
investors sell on the way up and do not 
try for the top. Some of the 
traders of the past have severely reduced 
their operations either in bull or bear 


wisest 





markets long before the end is reached. 

Not all stocks are bargains today and 
perhaps this idea is beginning to find 
its way into the minds of some investors. 
Some of the better-informed portfolios 
are becoming “choosey,” or shall I say 
flexible, and consequently more inclined 
to take profits and switch only part 
of their Per- 
haps it is a time for traders to ignore 
that “six months and a day” period for 


funds into new ventures. 


long-term gains and pay Uncle Sam more 
on short-term profits, if any. 


Thin Markets Permeate Trading 

We are passing through an innovation 

thin markets. Previously thin markets 
were found usually in panics, or in 


closely-held inactive and often high- 
priced stocks. Today thin markets 


permeate all trading. They result largely 
from a lack of flexible markets growing 
out of “cash markets” and the fact that 
a huge amount of securities have left 
the Street and are being carried in the 
names of their owners throughout the 
country. 

Despite the fact that this is one of the 
most potent bull markets in history, there 
are perhaps fewer stocks (actual secur- 
ities) in the Street than at any time on 
Further. securities are 


record. more 


widely distributed than ever in financial 


history and corporations today have the 
longest lists of registered stockholders, 

Obviously this breeds narrow spot mar- 
kets. Cash markets and trading restric- 
tions have all but eliminated “rapid fire” 
traders whose dealings often neutralized 
“spot” buying and selling on the part of 
the trading public. The professional 
trader, at least, was a realist who often 
prevented runaway markets in either 
direction. 

Undoubtedly these thin markets are 
going to be an exceedingly potent factor 
when the downtrend comes along. It is 
assumed that machinery to take care of 
this situation is on hand. So far most 
of the restrictions and rules have been 
a runaway bull market— 
although the uptrend has often been un- 
bridled, nevertheless, and has drawn cau- 
tionary statements from financial leaders. 
Some day public psychology will take the 
selling side and thin markets will have 
to be handled on the bid side more often 


to prevent 


and in a broader sense than may have 
transpired on the advance. 

In conclusion, watch production. Since 
the end of the war it has been short every- 
where. But it promises to gain headway 
rapidly and will be a mighty river be- 
fore we get through. Then over-produc- 
tion will not be far behind. And... 
investors always discount well ahead. 
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Lower Trend of Karnings 





YOMMON 


stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange yielded agere- 
gate dividends of $1.139.668.000 in the 
first six months, compared with $1.0-43,- 
595.000 in the same period of 1945, an in- 
crease of 9.2 per cent. Disbursements 
were made on a total of 705 issues. of 
which 256 made larger payments than in 
the 1945 period, 406 paid at the same 
rate, and 43 reduced their dividends. 
The slight upward trend in total pay- 
ments contrasts with a declining trend of 
A survey of a majority of the 
companies having stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange recently disclosed 


earnings. 


that corporate earnings were 37.5 per 
cent lower in the initial 1946 quarter than 
in the comparable 1945 period. It is gen- 
erally estimated that earnings recovered 
somewhat in the second quarter, though 
not sufficiently to overcome completely 
the earlier unfavorable results. 

In continuing dividend payments, sev- 
eral companies reflected an attitude simi- 
lar to that shown by directors of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad who stated, in connec- 
tion with the voting of a $0.50 per share 
dividend payable July 30, that since em- 
ployes had retroactive 


received wage 


increases, necessarily paid out of past 


accumulations due to current operating 
deficits. it was no less than fair that stock- 
holders be accorded at least as favorable 


Dividends Rise 9.2 Per Cent 
In First Half Year Despite 


a treatment through a dividend distribu- 
tion from the same source. 

The record of dividends, tabulated on 
the following page. plainly shows the di- 
verse courses followed by various indus- 
tries so far this year. “Heavy” industry 
has lagged in disbursements, while “light” 
consumer-goods and specialty concerns 
frequently have lifted their payments. 

Among 65 companies in the automotive 
group distributions were 13.9 per cent 
lower in the first six months of this year. 
with the cut in General Motors’ first-half 
payments from $1.50 to $1.25 per share 
largely responsible. 

In the machinery and metal group. 
which with 88 companies represented is 
the largest single industrial group on the 
Stock Exchange. aggregate dividends were 
only 1.6 per cent higher in the first half 
of this year. 

Other industrial groups to lag behind 
the over-all upward trend, and their per- 
centage gain in payments over the same 
period of the year before. are: leather and 
shoe manufacturers, 2.0 per cent: aviation 
companies, 2.1] per cent: electrical equip- 
ment. 3.0 per cent: steel. iron and coke, 


1.0 per cent: mining. 4. per cent: utili- 
ties. 4.5 per cent. 


Two additional groups which do not 
come under the “heavy” industry classifi- 
cation also fell behind the trend. 
19 tobaceo 
per cent lower in the first six months of 
this year. 


Among 
issues payments were 4.1 
Six garment manufacturing 
concerns increased their combined divid- 
ends only 1.9 per cent. 

Before passing on to consider other sec- 
tions of the stock list, in which dividends 
were raised substantially, it is worth not- 
ing the size and relative importance of 
some of the above-mentioned industries 
in which, for one reason or another, post- 
war expectations have not vet been real- 
ized, 

On the brighter side of the picture. the 
most substantial gain in dividends was 
scored by companies in the amusement 
group. Aggregate dividends were 62.9 per 
cent higher than in the comparable period 
of the year before. with seven concerns 
their distributions. 
which paid $0.50 per share before a 


increasing Loew’s. 


three-for-one split in 1945. has since paid 


$0.37! quarterly on the new shares. 








Radio-Keith-Orpheum. which made no 
distribution in 1945, paid $0.30 per share 
in the first six months of this vear. Warner 
Bros.. which likewise paid nothing in 
1945. paid $1.00 a share in first half. 

Paper and publishing companies had 
the second largest advance in dividends. 
amounting to 59.6 per cent on an over- 
all basis. Fifteen companies in the group 
vielded larger dividends, including Inter- 
national Paper. which made no common 
distribution in 1945, but paid 51.00 per 
share in the first half. 

Forty companies in the retail merchan- 
dising field paid higher dividends this 
vear. resulting in an over-all gain of 35.1 
per cent in distributions of the group. 
F. W. Woolworth paid a $0.50 extra 
dividend in the first six months this vear: 
and Sears. Roebuck, which had paid 30.75 
quarterly on its old shares. has maintained 
$0.25 quarterly payments following a 
four-for-one split. 

Textile companies lifted their combined 
dividends 31.5 per cent: financial compa- 


No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (6-30-46) 
Amusement... . 1. ee 19 
Butometive . . 6 et tlt ew 6G 
le 
a a ee 
Business & Office Equipment... ) 
Chemical , 42 
Electrical Equipment 2...) 18 
Farm Machinery 2... 0... 6 
Finance 2 & & 6 we > ie we Se 
Food a eo © © © © @& @ iw 61 
Garment Manufacturers . 2. . 6 
Leather & Shoe Mirs. se hm 1] 
Machinery & Metal 2... 2.) . O88 
a a ae 5) 
Paper & Publishing 2. 2. 2.) 28 
Petroleum 2... 0.0. ee i") 
Railroad ......ee-s FL 
Retail Merchandising... 0. 0.) O67 
eee ee ee ee ee 10 
Shipbuilding & Operating — 1} 
Shipping Services . 2 2... | 
Steel. Iron and Coke . 7 
SOMO 6 ik ce kd EC ww | 23 
Tobacco ie ee 2’ e Som 19 
All Public Utilities 2. 2... 95 
Ul s. Covs Operating Abroad « on 
Foreign Companies 2... 15 
Other Companies 2... 2...) 25 
Total . . «© « « 2 « © OOF 








nies, 24.1 per cent: rubber manufacturers, 
22.1 per cent. and business and office 
equipment companies, 16.8 per cent. Less 
sizable increases. but still higher than 
average. were made by shipbuilding and 
operating companies, which increased 
their aggregate dividends by 15.7 per 
cent. building material manufacturers, 
15.2 per cent; petroleum companies, 14.7 
per cent: chemical companies, 14.2 per 
cent: and food companies, 13.2 per cent. 
Action on Individual Issues 

\ feature of the increase for the finan- 
cial group was a $5.45 special dividend 
paid by Lehman Corporation. which com- 
pares with a $2.60 special dividend paid 
in the first half of 1945. Approximately 
$0.45 of this vear’s distribution is from 
net ordinary income and $5.00 from 
profits on securities. 

Then Standard Oil Co. (XN. J.) paid 
$1.50 in the first half. against $1.25 in the 
same 1945 period and The Texas Co. paid 
a $0.50 a share extra dividend this vear. 





Du Pont paid $3.00, against $2.50 in 
the same period the year before, Eastman 
Kodak $4.00, against $3.50: and Owens- 
Illinois Glass $2.00 against $1.00 in the 
first half of the year before. 

Among the food and liquor companies, 
General Foods paid a $0.20 extra this 
year: National Distillers Products in- 
creased its quarterly rate in the second 
quarter from $0.50 per share to $0.75; 
Schenley Distillers. after two  split-ups, 
still maintained its $0.50 quarterly pay- 
ments: and Sunshine Biscuits, split two- 
for-one this year, paid a $1.00 initial 
dividend on the new stock, which com- 
pares with $0.50 quarterly payments on 
the old stock. 

Noteworthy dividend action among the 
rails. which lifted their combined pay- 
ments 11.0 per cent. includes a $1.00 
quarterly rate initiated by Southern Pa- 
cific at the close of last year. which com- 
pares with $0.75 formerly. and a $3.00 
extra dividend this vear by Norfolk & 


Western. 


DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE—FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1946 


Estimated 
Number Paying Number Number Number Aggregate Amount of 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying Dividend Payments Per 
In First 6 Months Increased Same Reduced Ist 6 Months lst 6 Months Cent 
1945 1946 Dividends Dividends Dividends 1945 1946 Change 
14 16 7 9 (0) S  12.718.000 S  20.722.000 +62.9% 
53 16 10 28 16 100.747.000 86.726.000 13.9 
12 12 BY 6 | 1.926.000 11.153.000 1. 2.) 
19 20) 5 1} l 8.053.000 9.278.000 115.2 
ft) 9 ; 6 0 8.000.000 9.340.000 16.8 
6 68 28 5 5 110.865.000 126.564.000 114.2 
17 16 ; 10 1 33.197.000 3 4.196.000 + 3.0 
1 } 2 l l $.649.000 9.191.000 1+ 9,7 
22 2 5 16 l 26.833.000 33.307.000 | 24.1 
19 53 19 32 2 60.101.000 68.058,000 113.2 
5 5 l 1 0 1.332.000 1.357.000 1 1.9 
7 | 2 5 0 5.57 1.000 5.683.000 + 2.0 
78 774 19 50) 10 36.511.000 37.079.000 + 1.6 
23 5 6 16 | 36.333.000 37.928.000 + 4.4 
23 D4 15 9 0 7.078.000 11.310.000 159.8 
52 2 13 19 2 116.129.600 133,221.000 114.7 
$7 17 10 st 2 95.817.000 106.353.000 +11.0 
60 61 Ww) 19 ; 541.760.0000 73.977.000 +35.1 
10 iD 8 2 0 8.197.000 10.373.000 1.29.) 
9 10) ; 6 l 1.73 1.000 5.478.000 +15.7 
2 2 l I 0 230.000 256.000 141.3 
29 23 1] 1] 7 $4.221.000 15.977.000 + 4.0 
2] 23 16 6 2 10,005.000 13.161.000 +-31.5 
17 17 } 13 | 27.020.000 25.912.000 4.1 
10 11 12 27 3 157.655.000 164.795.000 1+ 4,5 
12 11 2 6 1 18.890.000 17.450.000 7.0 
12 1] 0 9 ; 32.802.000 32.431.000 a 
15 18 7 10 ] 5.918.000 8.092.000 +36.7 
08 T05 256 106 74 $1.043.595.000 $1.139.668.000 + 9.2% 


‘Payments were reduced on 43 issues and eliminated or deferred on 31 issues. 


























































statistics on the investments of 


TEW 
n- 1 25 and universities are 
herewith reported in THE EXCHANGE 


& Magazine as a continuation of earlier 


colleges 


articles on the subject. The material se- 
lected is from that regularly compiled for 
the American Council on Education and 
has the aim of determining trends in the 
kinds of 


these institutions are holding. as well as 


types and investments which 
the rate of return earned on such funds. 

The institutions surveyed hold invest- 
ments of $15.000.000 or more each. and 
owned total endowment funds agegregat- 
ing S1.11 


During the year ended that date these 


8.886.333 as of June 30. 1945. 


institutions earned a composite average 
of 3.84 per cent on their invested funds. 
compared with 3.81 per cent in the pre- 
ceding vear. This rate of return was ar- 
rived at by dividing the income received 
during the vear by the total of the fund 
at the close of the period. 

the 
average rate of return also was used: an 
average of the total investments held by 
these institutions at the close of June 30. 
1944. and at June 30, 1945. was taken. and 
divided into the income received for the 
1944-1945. 


return of 3.93 per cent. 


A second method of evaluating 


vear This showed a rate of 


Gifts Evaluated 


The total gifts and bequests made to 

| this group of institutions during the year 
ended June 30. 19-45. was $61.318.000. Of 

this sum $43.938.000 was for additions to 
endowment fund principal, representing 
an increase of nearly 4 per cent in these 
funds. One institution received an excep- 
tionally large bequest during the year of 

| more than $20,000,000. but even if this 
| item is eliminated, the average for the 
remaining institutions is just as high as in 





Accor NTING 


any of the five years preceding the study. 

\ large per cent of college and uni- 
versity endowment funds is restricted as 
to use. 1.e.. its income may be used only 
for the purposes described in the deed of 
eift. such as chairs for various subjects. 
student aid. prizes. special library funds. 
and so on. 
given for unrestricted use to be available 
at the discretion of the trustees. In this 
study it was found that only 23 per cent 
of the total holdings of the 25 institutions 
was for unrestricted endowment. 


Realize Profits on Securities 


the under discussion. 


many of the institutions disposed of se- 


During year 
curities of various types and realized net 
profits amounting to 1.000, This 
profit represents an increase of 0.06 per 


30.0 ( 


cent in the investments of these funds as 
compared to net losses during the previous 
totaling 
86.500.000 were disposed of. and profits 


Sve vears. Railroad bonds. 
were taken in many common stocks. Of 
the 25 institutions. 23 realized net profits 
and 2 had net losses. One realized a profit 
of more than $1.000.000 and four real- 
ized profits of more than S500,000 each, 

As has been pointed out in previous 
this of 25 


representing less than 2 


studies. group institutions. 
per cent of all 
institutions of collegiate character in the 
United States. holds 
70 per cent of all endowment funds as 
reported to the United States Office of 


-ducation. 


continental nearly 


The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that over a long period of vears these 
institutions have managed their funds to 
the complete satisfaction of their friends 
and benefactors, and are therefore con- 
tinuing to receive generous support in the 
form of additions to these funds, Thus sue- 
cessful management is rewarded in col- 


Gains on Sec 
Colleces 

w) 
Low Income Retur 


By J. HARVEY CAIN 


Orr ER, N. 4 


A much smaller per cent is 





urities Aid 
In Year of 


| 
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lege life just as in business and industry. 
1945. the 
invested funds of these 25 institutions in- 
S2O00.000.000, 


During the war vears. 194] 


creased by more than 
Ninety-five per cent of this sum was in- 


continued on page 12 


/ 
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COMPOSITE INVESTMENT FUND OF 
25 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 
June 30.1945 


Bonps 


U.S. Government 


.8274.995.43 1.00 1.58 

Municipals ... . 25.543.820.00 2.28 

Canadian and Foreign 16.038.983.00 1.43 

Utilities 85.058.08 4.00 7.60 

Industrials 18.629.061.00 33 

Rails 56.802.909.00 5.08 

Others 1.970.485.00 18 

Torar Bonps 509.038.773.00 15.50 
PREFERRED STOCKS 

Utilities ae ee ee ee 3.06 

Industrial ee ws DOES OOD TT 

Rails Ue ak gee eee ne 5.190.102.00 AT 

CMe, nk 1.902.018.00 al ig 

Tovar PREFERRED STOCKS 101.596.917.000 9.07 
COMMON STOCKS 

Utilities ji ss « & » See 2.78 

Industrials 185.348.707.00 16.60 

Rails 10.780.398.00 95 

Insurance «= « «= » Sab23. 443500 1.39 

Bank and Other Financial 33.02 1.827.000 2.95 

nn ee 5.360.78 4.00 A8 

Torat CoumMon Stocks 281.283.313.000 25.15 
More aces (ineluding real 

estate bonds and stecks) . | 41.528.311.00 71 

> Rear Estate sone 139.611.618.000 9 12.4 
INVESTMENTS IN INSTITU- 

TIONAL PROPERTY 16.577.682.00 1.48 
Personat Loans «np Nores 214,905.00 2 
ENpow MENT FuNpbs Loanep 

ro OTHER FuNps 2.932.556.00 26 
Oruer INVESTMENTS 14.240.257.00 27 
UNInvestep Casn. .. .) LL.B OL.971.00 1.06 

Tora S1.118.886.333.00 100.00 
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NYONE who has observed the day- 
to-day course of the stock market 
over the last six months knows that se- 
lectivity has been the dominant keynote. 
Such market adages as “you cannot buy 
the averages” and “this is a market in 
stocks. not a stock market” 
applied so clearly. 
Through the Stock Exchange's month- 
ly compilation of total market 


rarely have 


value of 
shares of separate industries. it is pos- 
sible to trace out in a general wal the se- 
lective decisions of recent stock buyers. 

Over the six months from January 1 

July 1 of this vear. the total market 
value of all common shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange advanced 
from 364.916.195.000 to 571.770.718.000, 
a gain of 10.6 per cent. 

Meanwhile the _ best 
among the 


performances 
various industrial groups were 
put in by the shares of the following in- 
dustries. which advanced in total market 
value as shown: 


Per Cent 

Gain 
Land. Realty. Hote's 55.4% 
Textiles ae wo te a 
Shipbuil« ling & Ope rating . o. =m 
Paper & Publishing . . . . . . 23.9 
Amusement 23.1 
Steel. Iron & ¢ ‘ake 20.7 
Retail Merchandising 18 








Market aviation 
group. in which the market value of all 
shares declined 11.5 per cent against the 


laggards were the 


general trend. and the automotive indus- 
try. in which combined share values re- 
ceded 2.7 per cent. 

Electrical equipment shares were be- 
hind the rest of the market, gaining only 
0.9 per cent in total market value over 
the six months’ period. The rails likewise 
were held to a small gain. amounting to 
a 3.0 per cent increase in total valuation 
of all listed common shares. 

With the foregoing results at hand. 
some favorable and others not so favor- 
able. it is possible to test the market tru- 
ism: “securities 


values rest on earning 


power.” Industry by industry. some com- 


parison between market value of shares 
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and the trend of earnings in the first 
quarter of 1946 are given below. The 
earnings figures are taken from the com- 
pilation appearing in the June issue of 
THE EXCHANGE. Since a_ representative 
number of companies in the land, realty 
and hotel, and in the shipbuilding and 
operating groups had not reported earn- 
ings in time for this survey, comparisons 
in these two instances necessarily are 
omitted. 

Textiles: In the first three months 
this group lifted its earnings 110.4 per 
cent above the results for the initial 1945 
period. Textile shares, as a group. did 
not fully reflect the market's rise in Jan- 
uary. Then these shares sold off more 
than the general market during February. 
But commencing in March they have 
surpassed the performance of the gen- 
eral market. 

Paper and Publishing: 
pany in the earnings survey had a profit 
in the initial 1946 quarter and consoli- 


Every com- 


dated net profits were 68.1 per cent ahead 
of the 1945 rate. Total market value of 


Earlier this year purchasers of common stocks favored shares of “light” 
stantial earnings. Later, as strikes were settled and industrial production got unde 


Ty 


tere eee 


the group's shares did not equal the rise 
of the general market in January. But 
values withstood the February decline in 
better style. Gains in the group were 
sharper than the average of the market in 
March and April, but since that time 
values have followed the trend of the 
general market. 

Amusement Companies: Their earn- 
ings were 109.2 per cent higher in the 
this year than in the same 

Heralded as an industry 
without reconversion problems. and in a 
position to benefit from free and easy 
spending by the public. these shares did 
better than the general market in Jan- 
uary. In the February decline these 
shares held relatively steady. In fact. due 
to the listing of Republic Pictures Corp.. 
total market value of the group actually 
slight increase during the 
month. Amusement shares continued their 
good performance in March and April, 
but then declined in May against the mar- 
ket trend. They suffered larger declines 
than the general market in June. 


first quarter 
1945 period, 


show ed a 
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Steel, Iron & Coke: Here is the first 
croup to advance in market value in 
the face of a declining earnings trend. 
\rtificial factors were, of course, mainly 
responsible for holding back profits in 
the early part of this year and investors 
fully realized this fact. Earnings of steel 
companies were down 59.9 per cent in 
the first quarter. as compared with the 
same period of 1945. Yet the rise in mar- 
ket value of the industry’s shares was 
ereater than that of the over-all market 
in January. True, steel shares sold off 
sharply in February. But they scored 
gradual improvement in the succeeding 
months. In June, steel was the only group 
to withstand the market decline. 

Retail Merchandising: In the first 
quarter of 1946 these companies scored 
the sharpest rise in earnings of any group 
represented on the Stock Exchange. Net 
profits were 154.5 per cent higher than 
in the comparable 1945 period. 

Marketwise. retail shares advanced 
more sharply than the general market in 
January. They resisted the February de- 








on on 

Industry Jan. 1, 1946 July 1. 1946 ©- Change 
Amasembent =... « « « «© w « & | SR $1.199.980 +23.1% 
Automotive 5.900.305 5.738.410 25% 
Aviation 1.193.655 1.056.072 11,5 
Building 925.945 1.090.933 +17.8 


Business & Office Equipme nt 


Chemical 8.081.852 9.314.935 +15.3 
Electrical E quipme nt 2.210.015 2.230.091 + 0.9 
Farm Machinery Shaky oe od 750.523 813.213 + 8.4 
Reeemee 6 6k eae ® ee eT 1.397.913 + 4.7 
Se ae ae ee an ee 4.384.513 1.767.366 + §.7 
Garment Manufacturers 76.529 85.769 +-12.1 
Land, Realty & Hotels . 52.386 81.425 +-55.4 
Leather & Shoe Manufacturers . 299.030 334.493 +11.9 
Machinery & Metal Products 2.504.543 2.821.174 +12.6 
Mining ‘ : ae 810 2.185.116 + $8.5 
Paper & Publis hing ‘ 687.936 852.248 +-23.9 
Petroleum 7.803.147 8.889.195 +13.9 
Railroad A ge “ag. ae 4.775.940 1.919.366 + 3.0 
Retail Mere handisi a 1.307.469 5.097.979 +18.4 
Rubber . ; 543, 068 611.072 132.5 
Shipbuilding & Oper: sting : 150.2 277 189.105 +25.8 
Shipping Services . 28.033 29.630 + 5.7 
Steel. Iron & Coke — 2.258.803 2.727.150 +20.7 
Textiles . . a ae ee 781,227 1.000.426 +28.1 
Tobaceo .... 1.467.846 1.520.466 3.6 
All Publie Utilities 8.042.171 8.964.126 111.5 
Miscellaneous Companies . 338.898 562.404 +66.0 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 1.042.223 1.124.292 + 7.9 
All Foreign Companies + et». Seeeeee i, an 964 + 5.9 
Total. 3. see sw ee oo CORI $71.770,718 -10.6% 
Not Additior 1 ¢ iy not ag totals due to rounding off of figures 


cline more firmly. and throughout March 
and April outperformed the general 
market. Then in May and June they 
lagged behind the rest of the market. 

By now it is clear that. in the main, 
industrial groups which had better than 
average earnings also performed better 
than the general run of shares in the 


conumer-goods activities as many of them, such as retail stores, reported sub- 
»duction got under way, they turned also to shares of “heavy” 


industries such as steel 


CUSHING & FREDERICK LEWIS PHOTOS 






































































































MARKET VALUE OF ALL LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
By Industrial Groups 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 

Market Value 


632.840 734.408 16.0 


Market Value 





market. Limitations of the foregoing study 
are recognized. Total market value of 
common shares in a group is not an ab- 
solute indicator: some issues recede in 
price at the same time that others ad- 
vance. Total market value gives only the 
“on balance” result. 

Is the converse of this trend true? Did 
the shares of industrial groups which had 
poorer earnings in the first quarter lag 
behind the general market? 

Yes. Aviation shares suffered the 
sharpest decline in total market value of 
any industrial group. For the nine com- 
panies reporting in the earnings survey 
(eight transport and one manufacturer), 
results in the first quarter of 1946 showed 
an over-all deficit of $3.308.000. 

The automotive group. the only other 
industry to show a decline in market 
valuation of shares measured over the 
six months. also had a deficit in the first 
quarter, amounting to 544.290.000, 

Electrical equipment shares and_ the 
rails, both of which also lagged behind 
the market. likewise had poorer earnings. 

There are many factors besides earn- 
ings which influence the day-to-day move- 
But the evi- 
dence is sufficient to illustrate that in the 
long pull “securities values rest on earn- 


ments of securities prices. 


ing power.” 
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United Wallpaper, Inc. 
10,000 Shares 


4% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Par $50 


1.358.090 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $2 


Ticker Symbol: UNW 











5 eo largest manufacturer of wall pa- 
per in the country, United Wallpaper. 
Ine... accounts for approximately 20 per 
cent of the total output of some 40 differ- 
ent companies currently engaged in the 
business. Its products are distributed by 
some 40.000 jobbers. wholesalers. dealers, 
and retail outlets: the company has con- 
tracts. either directly or through a domes- 
tic subsidiary, to furnish wall paper to 
such well-known retailers as Montgomery. 
Ward & Co.. and Sears. Roebuck and Co. 

Before the war. wall paper manutfac- 
turers were meeting increasing competi- 
tion from substitute products. To coun- 


teract this trend, a new management at 
United Wallpaper initiated in 1939 a 
long-range program for the reorganiza- 
tion and streamlining of the company’s 
operations. This included a national ad- 
vertising campaign to increase the popu- 
larity of wall paper, the creation of a 
research and development laboratory, the 
development of new and improved mer- 
chandising methods, restyling of the com- 
pany s merchandise and a modernization 
of production facilities. 

Recent product developments include 
a stain-proof wall covering and a wall 
paper treated with DDT. 

During the war the War Production 
Board limited wall paper manufacturers 
to 60 per cent of their 1941-1942 produc- 
tion. But this restriction was removed late 
in 1945. The company says that it has 
no problem in reconverting from war 
work. Also it believes that the future de- 
mand for wall paper will be greater than 
in the pre-war period, whereas the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry remains 
nearly the same. 

While the basic principles of the wall 
paper printing art have not changed since 
late in the nineteenth century, the com- 
pany continually has added up-to-date 
auxiliary equipment and today considers 
that its equipment has been maintained in 
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good operating condition and is in every 
respect modern and efficient. 

The company has mills at three loca- 
tions in Illinois; York, Pa.; and Hudson 
Falls. N. Y. An additional mill is pro- 
Appleton, Wis. 


number approximately 1600. 


posed for Employees 

Net sales in the fiscal year ended June 
30. 1945. totaled $16,327,390, resulting 
in a net profit of $533,857. In the six 
months ended December 31, 1945, net 
sales were $6,786,272, producing a net 
profit of $292.562. 

Results for the two periods are not 
strictly comparable, as the figures for the 
earlier period include a substantial vol- 
ume of war work which the company car- 
ried on for the Government. 





American Molasses Co. 


164,010 Shares 


Common Stock, Par SI 


Ticker Symbol: MLC 











MERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
L is the outgrowth of a business deal- 
ing in sugar and sugar products which 
was founded in 1869 by William Taussig. 
erandfather of Charles W. Taussig. the 
President of the company. 

Over a long period the concern and its 
subsidiaries were engaged primarily in 
the molasses and sugar syrup business. 
and also dealt in direct consumption su- 
gars obtained from island areas and the 
United States. Then, in 1936, it com- 
menced the refining of raw sugar in a 
new refinery built at Brooklyn. New York. 
by Sucrest Corporation, a subsidiary. A 
modern aspect of this refinery is that it 
employs the activated vegetable carbon 
process of decolorization rather than the 
bone char system commonly used in the 
United States. 

Sugar accounts for a major portion 
of the company’s sales. Prior to the war. 
raw sugar was obtained from the Philip- 
pines. Puerto Rico and Cuba. For a time 
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raw -lgar continued to be available from 
Cubs. Puerto Rico and the continental 
United States under the terms of a gov- 
limitation 


ernmental order _ restricting 


eacli refiner to a certain percentage of 
the total available supply. Then. begin- 
ning in July, 1943, Cuban and Puerto 
Rican raw sugar had to be purchased 
from Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In its long-established field of molasses 
and sugar syrups products, the company 
reports that it is now the largest blender 
and distributor of edible sugar cane mo- 
lasses in the United States. on the basis 
of data furnished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to the Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
plant, American Molasses has _installa- 
tions in Chicago, Los Angeles and Mon- 
treal, where sugar syrups are produced 
and molasses is blended: and in Bos- 
ton. New Orleans and Wilmington. N. C., 
for the blending of molasses solely. The 


772 


company employs approximately 778 


persons, 


Increases Working Capital 


Working capital of American Molas- 
ses has more than doubled in recent 
years. As of December 31, 1945, it 
amounted to 54,599,844, whereas five 
and one-half years earlier, on June 30, 
1940, it was $2.058.764. 

Net sales for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1945, were $25.326.626, producing a 
net profit of $457,487, For the six months 
ended December 31, 1945, net sales to- 
taled $11.074.944. providing a net income 
of $399,773. A note to the listing appli- 
cation estimates that this earnings figure 
will be reduced by approximately $16,900 
due to the effect of certain retroactive 
wage increases. In the same six months’ 
period, dividends of $0.50 a share were 
declared on the then outstanding shares. 

In March. 1946, the issue was split 115 
for 1. The management states in the reg- 
istration statement dated April 12. 1946, 
that “it is the present intention of the 
management of the company to declare 
dividends at quarterly intervals to the 
extent that such action is deemed to be 
consistent with good management. A 
quarterly dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the present number of outstanding shares 
was paid on April 1. 1946. The aggre- 
gate amount of dividends paid to date in 
the current fiscal year is equivalent to 
48'. cents per share on the 464,010 
shares of common stock now outstanding.” 

On June 29, 1946, a quarterly dividend 
of SO.15 per share was paid. plus an 
extra of $0.15 per share. 





THE CHICAGO 
CORPORATION 


3,637.506.5 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $l 


Ticker Symbol: CHI 











FEXHE company. registered under the 

Investment Company Act of 1940 as 
a non-diversified closed-end management 
type investment company. has placed 
decreasing emphasis on ordinary securi- 
ties holdings in recent years. 

In addition to typical investment com- 
pany operations, represented by owner- 
ship of marketable securities. — the 
corporation is now actively engaged. di- 
rectly and through subsidiaries. in the 
oil and gas business. The corporation is 
active in the field of enterprise financing 
and has had substantial interests in a 
varied list of industries. including a real 
estate mortgage and building company. 
an oil equipment company. a salmon 
packing company. a food manufacturer. 
a bus line. a steel products company. a 


joint stock land bank, a sugar syrup 
company, a major ship-builder, a hosiery 
manufacturer. a producer of time re- 
cording devices. several companies in the 
oil and gas business. and a company 
which constructed and owns a 1265-mile 
natural gas transmission line. 

In conjunction with others. the cor- 
poration in 1938 and 1939 financed three 
companies for the operation of cycling 
plants to recover liquid hydrocarbons 
from natural gas in the Stratton-Agua 
Dulce field in Nueces County, Texas. In 
1941, the corporation acquired additional 
stock in two of these companies and they 
were subsequently liquidated. By this ac- 
tion, the corporation became the owner 
and operator of two cycling plants and 
hegan to do business in Texas directly on 
its own behalf instead of entirely through 
subsidiaries. 


Sales Process Outlined 


The corporation, directly and through 
subsidiaries. produces and sells oil. gas 
and petroleum products. It has no refin- 
ing or retail distribution facilities. Sales 
of crude oil and petroleum products are 
largely made on a short-term basis to re- 
finers and distributors. Sales of gas are 
principally to Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Company on a long-term contract. 

At December 31. 1945. marketable se- 
curities represented less than half of 
total net assets. Cash and U.S. Treasury 


Cycling plant operated by the Chicago Corporation in Nueces County. 
Texas, for the recovery of liquid hydrocarbons from natural gas 











Certificates were 30 per cent and the bal- 
ance was invested in the operating prop- 
erties of the oil and gas division and in 
majority-owned or associated companies. 
The large cash position was held in an- 
ticipation of the retirement on June | of 
168.790 shares of preference stock at a 
cost of about $11,100,000. 

Giving effect to this retirement, capi- 
talization consists of 300,000 shares of 
$3.00 preference stock and 3.337.506.5 
shares of common stock, The only divi- 
dend paid to date on the common stock 
was one of 25¢ paid January 2. 1946. 

The company has no funded debt. 





The Firth Carpet 
Company 


600.000 Shares 
Common Stock, Without Par 


Ticker Symbol: FTH 











i re FIRTH CARPET COMPANY is 
an old-established element in the car- 
pet and rug manufacturing industry, the 
business having been commenced in 188 
by Sir Thomas Firth, a well-known carpet 
and rug manufacturer from England. In- 
corporated in New York State in 1888, it 
acquired a plant at Firtheliffe (part of 
Cornwall, \. Y.) which has since been 
continuously expanded and improved: in 
1912 the Auburn Axminster Company 
was acquired: in 1932 the Wilton plant 
of the Crex Carpet Company of New- 
burgh was purchased: and in 1935 a 
large part of the machinery of the Penn- 
svlvania Axminster Company of Phila- 
delphia was purchased and installed in 
the Firtheliffe plant. 

The company has placed particular em- 
phasis upon styling. design and color, 
which play an important part in the sale 
of carpets and rugs. It produces many 
grades of wool pile Chenille, Wilton, 
Velvet and Axminster goods. but chiefly 
the better grades. The method of con- 
struction of its Wilton carpet of carved 
design effect carries the trade name “Prim- 
itive” and is covered by a product patent. 

The present annual capacity is  esti- 
mated at 4,875,000 square yards and new 
machinery is on order to increase this to 
an estimated annual capacity of 5.625.- 
OOO square yards, 

Wool is the chief raw material in the 
manufacture of rugs and carpets. but do- 


10 


mestic wools and Australian wools are 
too soft to produce carpets of satisfactory 
wearing qualities. It is necessary there- 
fore to import suitable wools from India, 
China, the Near East, Scotland and South 
America. The company has purchased 
and has inventories of wool in the plants 
sufficient for approximately 12 months 
at the present rate of production, 


Extends Retail Coverage 


In the latter part of 1944 the company 
entered into agreements with 13 whole- 
sale distributors throughout the country, 
providing a thorough coverage of the re- 
tail markets, and granted to each dis- 
tributor the exclusive right to sell in a 
specified territory a specified percentage 
of the company’s production, aggregating 
90 per cent of the company’s total pro- 
duction for the years 1945, 1946 and 
1947. To provide for a closer relation- 
ship and maximum distributor coopera- 
tion the company sold 5° cumulative 
preferred stock 
mon) to such distributors in an aggre- 
gate amount of $1.600.000. The remain- 
ing 10 per cent of the 


(convertible into com- 


company s 
production was reserved for sale directly 
to large mail order houses and large insti- 
tutional consumers. 

Marked. continuous progress from 1937 
to 1941 was interrupted by America’s 
declaration of war on December 8, 1941, 
and in the following war years carpet 
manufacture was severely restricted by 
Government material conservation meas- 
ures. Only a limited amount of the com- 
pany’s machinery was suitable for con- 
version to the manufacture of blankets. 
duck, webbing and other war materials. 
and the profit margins on this war work 
were low. These factors combined to 
affect the earnings adversely. 


Manufacturing Costs Increase 


Sales prices were frozen by the O.P.A. 
in January, 1942. whereas manufactur- 
ing costs increased substantially during 
the war years. The O.P.A. finally recog- 
nized these increased costs and granted a 
general industry increase in ceiling prices 
of 5 per cent in January, 1946, and a fur- 
ther 415 per cent increase was granted 
in April, 1946. The latter was given to 
compensate for wage increases given in 
the latter part of 1945 and the early part 
of 1946, 

In 1941 the net sales were $11,005,535. 
producing a net profit. after taxes, of 
$536.832. Since the termination of the 
war in August. 1945. reconversion of ma- 
chinery has been completed and produc- 


tion has steadily increased. In the first 
quarter of 1946 the net sales were 
$2.284,334, being at an annual rate in 
excess of $9,000,000, and net profits for 
the quarter were $269,232. 

Production for the first quarter was 
at the rate of 54 per cent of the present 
estimated productive capacity. It is ex- 
pected that the net dollar sales for the 
second quarter of 1946 will be close to 
the annual rate for the year 1941. 

The company has outstanding $1,750,- 
000 of First Mortgage 4° Bonds due 
October 1, 1956, with sinking fund re. 
quirements of $63,000 semi-annually 
commencing March 29, 1947, and in ad- 
dition is required to use 10 per cent of 
its net earnings to retire bonds com- 
mencing with the profits for the year 
1945. These bonds are held by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and 
Commercial Investment Trust Incorpor- 
ated. Recently $750,000 of 214° notes 
due to banks up to December 31, 1947, 
were retired. 

Of the $1.750,000 5% preferred stock, 
$520.700 has been converted into com- 
mon, leaving outstanding $1.229,300. The 
common stock outstanding consists of 
199.430 shares and 
shares are reserved for conversion of the 
preferred. 


100.570 common 





Mercantile Stores 
Company, Inc. 


1,582,380 Shares 
Common Stock, Without Par 


Ticker Symbol: MST 











ECENT listing on the New York 

Stock Exchange of the common 
stock of Mercantile Stores Company, Inc., 
followed a public offering of 271.250 
shares, representing a portion of the 
holdings of the Milliken family, the con- 
trolling interests. 

Mercantile Stores Company, Inc., was 
incorporated in Delaware in 1919 to 
acquire the assets and business of the 
Mercantile Stores Corp.. which in turn 
was formed in 1914 in the reorganization 
of the old dry goods house of H. B. 
Claflin & Co. 

The company directly and through 
subsidiaries operates 17 complete depart- 
ment stores, 27 junior department stores 


(continued on page 12) 
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Post-War 
and Pre-War 
Dividends, 


Yields Gauged| 


A LINK with the past often is helpful 
+% to investors in times when earnings’ 
outlooks vary widely from industry to 
industry and stock prices follow a selec- 
tive pattern. One is provided in the table 
in the adjoining column, which brackets 
the first post-war and last pre-war years 
for a group of 50 companies, showing 
yields and dividends for both periods. 
The companies selected are long-estab- 
lished industrials, rails and public utili- 
ties which have paid consecutive annual 
dividends for 22 to 99 years. Dividend 
longevity was the controlling element in 
making the statistical exhibit, not as a 
commendation for investment but as a 
basis for study of a section of the stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The higher prices produced by more 
than four years of rising markets are 
apparent immediately in the study, as is 
the consequent lowering of yields. In 
19 instances, dividends estimated for 
1946 are below the 1941 rate: elsewhere 
the reductions in yields result whe'ly 
from higher securities prices. 

Fourteen of the issues. it is estimated, 
will pay a higher dividend this year (tak- 
ing into account the effect of split-ups in 
five issues since 1941); and 17 issues are 
expected to pay at the same rate as in the 
earlier year. Thus combined payments on 
the group of 50 stocks closely approach 
the 1941 level. 

Comparisons with 1941 are timely for 
these companies, as many are consumer 
goods enterprises which received meagre 












CASH DIVIDENDS AND YIELDS ON 50 COMMON STOCKS 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCIHIANGE 
— 1941 and 1946 — 























































market attention during the war and this 
vear have their first opportunity to resume 
operations on anything approaching a 
normal basis. Countless factors 

expanded markets and expanded produc- 
tion facilities, monetary inflation, in- 
creasing government controls, to mention 
a few 


new 





have crossed the business scene 
since 1941. So a starting point is pro- 
vided for analysis. but a somewhat dis- 
tant one. 

Regular readers of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine may recognize that the tabula- 
tion brings up to date statistics on these 
same companies which appeared in the 
August. 1945, issue. At that time divi- 























dends and vields for the years of 1945 and 
1941 were compared. Thus any hint of 
“hand-picking” of companies in the light 
of recent market trends is eliminated. 

More impressive than transient market 
evaluations is. at any rate. the continuity 
of dividends which these have 
demonstrated. Thirty of the 50 issues be- 
gan to make annual payments before the 
turn of the twentieth century and have 
continued to do so in every consecutive 
year since then. 


issues 


Looking at the over-all picture in 1941. 
all common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange yielded dividends aggre- 
gating $2.280.654.000 in that year, with 
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Year 
Con- 1941 1946 
j secutive 
ssue Cash Div. : ‘ 
_ P Yield 
Began | Dividend bsg be Dividend June 28 ee 

De Te GO ix casidcdeesadissoase 1901 $1.67 15% 10.6 $1.90 4812 3.9 
The American News Co.* ............ 1864 0.90 13 6.9 1.85 45% 4.1 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. .............. 1902 6.25 114% 5.4 4.50 1s 3.2 
Bon Ami Company (A) .............- 1898 5.50 90 6.1 4.00 110% 3.6 
Ce eee eee 1899 1.40 19% 7.3 2.00 of 3.7 
Bristol-Myers Co.* ...........:.00000. 1900 | 1.27% | 20% 6.1 1.80 37 3.2 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. ...... 1895 0.70 6% 11.4 0.55 20%2 2.7 
eS. ee ee 1890 2.00 33% 5.9 1.75 il 60 
OS oe er ee ee 1902 1.75 171% 10.1 1.00 35% 2.8 
The City Ice and Fuel Co. ........... 1896 1.20 83 14.3 1.60 3438 4.7 
Te CCR CG. o tin cee scesecsacece 1893 5.00 78 6.4 4.00 178 2.2 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ........... 1895 1.50 1214 12.0 2.00 52 3.8 
The Cream of Wheat Corp. .......... 1900 1.60 12% 12.5 1.60 33% 4.8 
The Diamond Match Co. ............. 1882 1.50 23% 6.3 1.50 4342 3.4 
OE eee eer eee 1902 6.00 138 4.3 7.00 235% 3.0 
The Electric Storage Battery Co....... 1901 2.50 29 8.6 2.00 54 3:7 
General Electric Co. ...........2.052000: 1899 1.40 — 2656 5.3 1.60 41% 3.4 
GOREN UE BOE oarcisis sic nse sitinccivs 1898 1.33% 2756 4.8 1.50 45 3.3 
MI Ee oigocitc st canesagreasae nee 1902 2.00 28 71 2.00 56 3.6 
The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.....| 1881 0.65 3% 17.3 1.00 1442 6.9 
National Biscuit Co. .......6.....<660000. 1899 1.60 14% 11.3 1.20 323% 3.7 
PN, ONG ENR inca cre cieinecncaacd 1878 1.60 261% 6.0 1.40 45% 3.1 
The Procter & Gamble Co. ........... 1891 3.00 515% 5.8 2.00 66 3.0 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ........... 1895 2.00 15 13.3 2.12% | 4412 4.8 
WME MORO GB. aos oie ids bns000:056% 1889 1.75 17% 9.8 1.25 54 2.3 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ......... 1894 1.50 263% a | 1.50 45% 3.3 
pe Eee 1902 1.90 26% 7.2 1.90 57% 3.3 
United Eng. & Foundry Co. .......... 1902 3.00 32% 9.3 2.00 55 3.6 
The U. S. Playing Card Co............ 1896 2.50 2642 94 3.50 80% 4.4 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. ......... 1875 1.75 17 10.3 1.25 3916 3.2 
The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co....... 1881 1.10 12% 8.6 1.35 39 3.5 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. ........ 1896 6.00 60% 9.9 6.00 129 4.7 
Allegheny & Western Ry. ............ 1899 6.00 724% 8.3 6.00 111% 5.4 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. ..... 1925 5.00 81 6.2 5.00 134% 3.7 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry....... 1922 10.00 135 74 10.00 186 5.4 
Norfolk & Western Ry. ............... 1901 15.00 186 8.1 13.00 265 4.9 
a err 1848 2.00 19 10.5 3.00 414g 7.3 
Pitts, Cin, Chi. & St. Lewis «.....02.505 1916 5.00 109 4.6 5.00 135 3.7 
ee rr 1905 1.00 124% 8.0 1.00 27% 3.7 
Union Pacific R. R. ........-..000000 1900 | 6.00 63% 94 |} 6.00 | 153% | 39 
Vicksburg, Shrev. & Pac. Ry. .......-- 1923 5.00 5142 9.7 5.00 112% 4.4 
American: Tol, @ Tel. Co; <6si6500000 1881 9.00 128% 7.0 9.00 197% 4.5 
Commonwealth Edison Co. ........... 1890 1.80 22% 8.1 1.40 36 3.9 
Cons. Edison Co. of N. Y. ...........- 1885 1.80 123% 14.5 1.60 3356 4.8 
Hackensack Water Co. ..............- 1886 1.50 24 6.3 1.50 38 3.9 
Northwestern Telegraph Co. ......... 1882 3.00 35 8.6 3.00 901% 5.9 
Philadelphia Electric Co. ............ 1902 1.50 7 8.8 1.20 287% 4.2 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. ......... 1907 1.95 123% 15.8 1.00 28 3.6 
Southern Calif. Edison Co., Ltd. ...... 1907 1.75 18% 9.5 1.50 39 3.8 
Washington Gas Light Co. ..........- 1866 1.50 15% 9.9 1.50 347% 4.3 
























627 individual issues making payments. 

This total has not since been exceeded, 
although 1946 gives promise of doing so 
if distributions continue at their rate dur- 
ing the first half. 

In comparison with the peak years of 
1937 and 1929. the 1941 record does not 
show up so favorably: $2.373.436.000 was 
vielded by 569 dividend-paying common 
issues in 1937: and $2.711.327.000 by a 
total of 554 common stocks in 1929, 

More stocks are paving dividends as 
time goes on, but the total distributed 
does not bulk as large. Just since 1941 
there has been a further expansion in the 
number of dividend-paying issues on the 
Stock Exchange: a total of 746 common 
stocks made disbursements in 1945. or 35 
per cent more than in 1929. 

With the larger number of issues cur- 
rently vielding dividends. matching the 


1941 record of total payments appears as 
a modest goal. A higher plateau exists 
today for production indices, national in- 
come. volume of sales and services, and 
prices of almost every sort (including 
securities prices); yet the higher dollar 
totals have not vet been translated. on any 
widespread scale, into share earnings and 
dividends. 

Disruptions to production kept this 
from happening in the first half of this 
vear. Aside from this temporary influ- 
ence there is the trend. in progress for 
more than a decade, toward a lower rate 
of corporate profits. Continually the net 
profit earned by industrial enterprise has 
been a smaller percentage of its gross 
volume of sales or service, or, as the 
annual reports to stockholders frequently 
put it, “the net profit per dollar of sales 
has decreased.” 


A contest develops between mounting 
production to lift profits. and general eco- 
nomic circumstances to lower profit mar- 
gins. The flood of production appears 
able to win out at least to the extent of 
providing substantial, if not impressive, 
dividends. 





Statistical and other faetual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE ExcHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 














College Investments 


(Continued from page 5) 


vested in federal government bonds. The 
total portfolio, therefore, showed an in- 
crease of 8.7 per cent in total bond hold- 
ings: real estate and mortgages were de- 
creased about the same amount: and 
preferred stocks and common stocks re- 
tained about the same percentages of the 
total holdings. 

Nine of the 25 institutions had in- 
creases of more than $5.000,000 each in 
their portfolios during the war period. 


The rate of return on these funds de- 


creased 0.32 per cent during the four 
1945 from 4.16 per cent to 


vears 194] 
b per cent. This compares with the 


3.6 
same percentage decrease of 0.32 per cent 
in the earnings of insurance companies. 
0.27 per cent in the interest paid by sav- 
ines banks. and 0.16 per cent in the vield 
on 30 AAA bonds ( Moody's index). 

Looking back beyond the wat period, 
a further shrinkage in the average rate 
of return is evident. In 1938 these same 
institutions earned an average of 1.30 per 
cent on their invested funds—a rate never 
since equaled, 

\ slight trend toward common. stocks 
also is discernible. In 1938 common equi- 
ties made up 22.0 per cent ol the total 
portfolios of the 25 colleges and universi- 
ties. while in 1945 they accounted for 25.2 
per cent of the total. The gain is ae- 
counted for almost entirely by increased 
holdings of industrials. Holdings of bank 
and insurance stocks. and utilities. in- 
creased only slightly. while rails were 
sold. on halanee. 

The names of the 25 institutions sur- 
veved are listed in the adjoining column. 
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Approximately two-thirds of the income 
of the permanent endowment fund of the 
University of Texas is available to that 
institution; the remainder goes to Texas 
A. & M. College. Although Duke Uni- 
versity has an equity valued at much more 
than $15.000.000 in the investments held 
by the Duke Endowment. the university is 
omitted from the following list because 
it does not actually administer the fund. 


Amherst 
California 
California Tech. 
Carnegie Tech. 
Chicago 


Northwestern 
Oberlin 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Rice Institute 
Columbia Rochester 
Cornell Stanford 
Dartmouth Texas 
Harvard Texas A. & M. 
Johns Hopkins Vanderbilt 
Mass. Institute Washington U. 

of Technology (St. Lonis) 
Michigan Yale 
Minnesota 





Mercantile Siores 


ontinued from page 10) 


and 60 branch stores. Each department 
store offers a complete line of merchan- 
dise consisting of women’s. men’s. and 
children’s ( lothing. accessories, dry 
eoods., electrical appliances. furniture, 
housewares and other items generally 
sold by complete department. stores. 

The junior department stores feature 
womens. mens and children’s ready-to- 
wear and general dry goods. The branch 
stores offer major electrical appliances. 
furniture. automobile tires. and other 
lines of hard goods. In general. all stores 
carry merchandise designed to appeal to 
medium to upper-income groups. These 
stores are located in medium-sized cities 
in the Middle West. the South. and the 
Northwest. 


During 1938 and subsequent years the 
company s new management (installed in 
1934) adopted certain chain store meth- 
ods of merchandising, among which were: 
(a) centralized buying. (b) centralized 
merchandise control, (c) rigorous ex- 
pense control, and (d) reduced mark-on. 

Beginning in 1944 the company started 
to expand. In that year the Duluth Glass 
Block Store, the largest in Duluth. was 
added to the chain: and in October, 
1945. the J. B. White Store was opened 
in Greenville, South Carolina. 


Adds Smaller Outlets 


In addition the company has opened 
27 junior department stores and 60 branch 
stores. all in towns or suburbs close to 
the 17 large units of the chain. These 
smaller outlets are generally operated 
under the name of the nearby large store. 
with the object of capitalizing on its 
reputation for quality merchandise at 
lower prices. At present the management 
plans to continue this method of expan- 
sion, 

In the fiscal vear to January 51. 1940, 
consolidated net sales amounted to 37-4.- 
107.149 compared with 359.068.3035 in 
the preceding year. After excess profits 
taxes of 33.031.000, net earnings in the 
vear ended January 31, 1946. were 
$1.810.90L compared with 31,779.94] in 
the previous year. 

During the four months ended May 31. 
1946. net sales were $29.903.500 as com- 
pared with $21.777.865 in the same period 
of 1945. 

Net profits for the first three months of 
the current fiscal vear. subject to vear- 
end adjustments, were $1.616.000, 
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RALEIGH, N. C. 


Your tabulation of first-quarter earnings 
in the June issue was an eye-opener. I knew 
that the industrial economy was disrupted, 
but when you see such disparities as retail, 
textile and amusement companies more than 
doubling their earnings in the first three 
months, while the automobile. 
equipment and 


electrical 
aviation companies had 
losses. you get a real idea of what has hap- 
pened to reconversion. 

It is the first time I ever saw a “pros- 
retail 
picture admissions. 


perity” built on sales and motion 


DF. W. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 

Since June 30 the inflation resulting from 
the financing of the war has been out in the 
open. having come out from hiding behind 
For the first 
time there is opportunity to see everywhere, 


subsidies and artificial prices. 


in the prices of all goods and services. the 
degree of inflation which the securities mar- 
ket has been reflecting all along. 

If nothing else. the present emergence 
realties should still forever 
the mistaken notion that the stock market 


somehow or other is partially responsible 


into economic 


for inflation. Now it ean be seen that infla- 


tion is everywhere: one cannot escape it and 


securities prices are just one of the many 
barometers that measure its presence. 
L. B. W. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The continual growth of stockholder lists, 


as pointed out in one of your recent arti-’ 


cles. emphasizes again the essential role of 
the investor in our industrial democracy. It 
would seem that securities holders would 
organize in order to promote their interests 
more effectively. (In fact. they have been 


apathetic so long that “promote” scarcely is 
any longer the word; “defend” comes closer 
to it.) Yet I doubt that they ever will: be- 
cause stockholders span every income group, 
and the man who receives a $10 check every 
few months on an odd-lot holding scarcely 
has the same interests. say. as a_ retired 
business man whose main income is from 
dividends. 

I do not mean to be unduly pessimistic. 
only realistic. 


DENVER, COLO. 


To my mind it is questionable just how 
potent a force Section 102 of the Revenue 
Act will be as an influence toward larger 
distribution of earnings in the form of divid- 
ends. as mentioned in your June issue. All 
the hitches that corporations experienced in 
getting into production this year may make 
them feel that it is necessary to continue 
accumulating sizable funds in their treasur- 
ies against more of the same sort of con- 
tingencies. 


C. M. 


EVANSVILLE... IND. 


The lists of representative stocks which 
you publish in your magazine from time to 
time help me considerably in that otherwise 
I would forget the wide diversity of invest- 
ments which are available. One has a ten- 
dency to carry in his mind only the names 
of those securities which he sees mentioned 
in the daily press, or in his broker's latest 
market letter. Over a few months’ time you 
must mention several hundred of the issues 
on the list. and that helps me to retain a 
perspective on this whole business of in- 
vesting. 


M: R. J. 





Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


These days it is hard to tell where propa- 
ganda leaves off and news begins—some- 
times I think the propaganda never leaves 
off. Anyway. my point is that more often 
than not some “weighty” statement, like the 
recent estimate that individual savings are 
not as widespread as supposed. or another 
version of the prediction that a boom and 
bust is inevitable. comes along at a time 
that seems especially 
stock market. 


Of course. it is anyone’s guess what af- 


inoppertune to the 


fects the course of securities prices from 
day to day. But I suspect that at least a 
part of the battle 
propaganda. 


is being fought against 


Your magazine is a refreshing change in 
this respect. since it cuts out the theorizing 
and plugs along putting out facts about 
securities. which | for one count as a real 
service, 


L Mas, 


TOPEKA, KANS. 


When [I say that the stock market is an 
enigma to me. L know that 1 won't be alone. 
All during the first half of the year. when 
industrial production was struggling against 
serious handicaps to gain headway, securi- 
ties prices held relatively steady. A popular 
explanation was that “prices were discount- 
ing favorable earnings later in the year.” 
And now. even before industry has had a 
chance to bite into the backlog of consum- 
ers’ needs and earn these expected profits, 
some investment counselors are concerned 
when share prices will 


about the time 


“discount over-production and the subse- 
quent industrial recession.” 

This seems to me to be a new high in 
stock market. 


W. A... 


looking ahead. even for the 
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America’s standard of living has 
climbed a ladder built of dreams and 
dollars the dreams of men like 
Edison, backed by the dollars needed 
to make such dreams come true. Thus 
millions in America are able to pro- 
duce and buy the things which only a 
fortunate few in other countries can 
afford. 
This teamwork of dreams and dollars 
has given us half the world’s tele- 
phones, nearly half its radios, close to 
75 per cent of its automobiles, over a 
third of its railroad trackage... to 
name only a few examples. 
The limited few with great wealth 
could not have financed more than a 
tiny fraction of these dreams-come- 
true. It was a job so big it could be 
done only by the dollars of the people 
. a hundred dollars here, a thou- 
sand there, billions upon billions in 
the total. 


Brown Bros. photo of Thomas A. Edison with his first phonograph 


Dreams Come True 


Americans, alone among all the 
world’s peoples, have perfected the 
techniques of mass investment, mass 
production and mass distribution. 
And, in the complex financial mecha- 
nism needed to put the public’s sav- 
ings to these productive uses, the New 
York Stock Exchange performs an 
all-important function. 


Here, where the investment judg- 
ment of all the country meets, ready 
marketability is provided for the se- 
curities of industry. While this Ex- 
change buys nothing, sells nothing 
for itself, it does provide the world’s 
greatest free and open auction mar- 
ket, with prices instantly disclosed. 
As a result, countless investors find 
incentive to share the risks and re- 
wards of business ... knowing there 
is always a ready market for the 
securities they own. 


GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Before making any investment 
decision, get the facts. Facts 
are not as easy to find as tips 
and rumors— which may be 
picked up on any street corner 
—but in the case of securities 
listed on this Exchange, fac- 
tual information is available. 
In accordance with our estab- 
lished policy, the companies 
whose securities are listed 
here have agreed to disclose, 
regularly, the facts necessary 
for informed investment deci- 
sions. This information has 
been disclosed for your protec- 
tion—we urge you to use it! 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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